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‘*] have sent the Book ac cording to your commands ; I should have sent it, if you 
*‘ had not commanded me. Pliny the Younger. 





Vrivate ChHheatricals. 


Private Theatricals are Public Nuisances; and under this 
head may be classed the half yearly mouthings of a herd of 
schoo!boys, at the commencement of their vacation. These ex- 
hibitions, though affording wonderous delight to affectionate Pas 
and Mas, are ‘productive of the most injurious results to their 
children. It has been observed, that the proceedings of these 
half-yearly assemblies tend to inspire the juvenile speakers with 
a certain degree of confidence, to prompt them to a study of 
elocution, ond throw a grace into their action and delivery. 
What arrant quackery ! “Confidence is a quality a schoolboy 
lacketh not; his elocution may be quite as much benefitted by the 
recital of his daily tasks ; and, with regard to grace, those who 
have witnessed the action of a school-play will admit, that it is 
not to be taught by rule or beaten into the body. But allowing 
the representations [| complain of produce the intended results, 
they are then so much the more pernicious; as I, unfortunately, 
am ina situation to prove. I[ had a son, mv counterpart in body 
and mind, and the cleverest boy in the academy where he received 
his education. ‘fhe custom [I have been reprobating prevailed 
in this establishment, but I then regarded it in a different light to 
that through which I now behold it. I recollect gaping at my 
son, as he ‘personated Shylock; and so delighted was [ with the 
fidelity with which he personated the villain, that I struck a hole 
in the floor with my stick, and beat my hands as black asa 
negro’s. What an egregious blockhead! But [ am punished 
for my folly. My son, instead of filling the respectable sitnation 
in life that was open for him, is now a strolling player, and a 
vagabond by act of parliament. The applause of select audiences 
rung in his ears, long after he quitted the academy where he 
received it; and | saw with pain the only part of his school 
studies to which he continued to attend were those connected with 
the drama. I reasoned with him, and as I supposed convinced 
him of the impropriety and uselessness of tne art he was culti- 
vating; but IL was soon convinced to the contrary by a letter [ 
found, enclosing tickets for the Dramatic Institution in Joha Street, 
to the amount of thirty shillings, the price he had paid for per- 
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mission to support the character of Othello. My surprise and 
indignation were great, but [resolved to smother both pro tempore. 
‘ This ticket, Master Edward;” said I to myself, as I put one 
of the admissions in my pocket; ‘* this ticket has fallen 
into the hands of a friend who has made up his mind to 
be displeased with your performance; and to express his dis- 
approbation in the most unequivocal manner.” Without hinting 
at having discovered his proceedings, I resolved to attend 
at John Street, and lead my young gentleman off the stage 
as soon as he appeared upon it. On the evening of his debut, 
he told me an excellent lie as an excuse for absenting himself, 
with which I appeared perfectly satisfied ; and putting on an old 
drab coat and a scratch wig, followed him to the theatre, where 
the silver key admitted me behind the scenes. Never did I be- 
hold a more motley group. Roderigo was swearing at and de- 
ploring the loss of his tights; Cassio was very leisurely putting 
calves to his legs; Iago was brushing his wig; while the Duke of 
Venice painted his mustachios ; and Brabantio held a pot of 
charcoal, which Othello rubbed on his face with a veheme ice 
proving he was determined to look the ‘ filthy bargain.” Ina 
short time a bell rung, which was instantly followed by ‘‘ Drops 
of Brandy,” played, con amore, upon two fiddles and a flute in 
the orchestra. At the termination of the overture the curtain rose, 
and Lago and Roderigo made their appearance. ‘‘ Sure sucha 
pair were never seen, so little formed to meet by nature.” Iago 
was a thin lanky biped, six feet some inches high; Roderigo was 
a little stumpy animal about half the size of his companion. The 
dress of the former was much too short, but very loose; that of 
the latter by far too long, but distressingly tight. The entrance of 
this precious duo was hailed with a shout of applause, and the 
business of the piece commenced. Matters went on very tamely 
until Brabantio made a hit perfectly novel and quite independent 
of his author. The signor, on appearing at the window, finding 
his face on a line with lago’s, endeavoured to ascend a ste 
higher, when the ladder slipped from under him. His fall was 
heshes by his chin catching on the window sill, where he hung 
until his weight brought down the house, and both sunk on the 
ground together. The edifice was, however, soon restored, and 
Brabantio, on returning to his post, exclaimed with peculiar 
energy to the laughing lago, ‘“‘ Thou art a villain.” It at length 
became my son’s turn to appear; but scarcely had he pronounced 
his first word, when I echoed the monosyllable, and seized the 
dog by the throat. This was the signal for a general uproar. 
The house rang with cries of “ turn him out,” ‘ away with him,” 
‘* officer,” “ police,” &e. &c. Ina short time I received a hard 
apple on my left temple, and I and the curtain dropped simul- 
taneously. Threats of the watch-house, in the event of my dis- 
turbing the performance, induced me ria allow it to proceed ; but 
whenever I gave my son an aflectionate hiss, my ears were stunned 
with cries of « drive out that goose,” * turn out the snake,” &ce. 
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i almost died with vexation at seeing my boy associated with the 
gang of degraded and miserable mortals that were his fellow- 
actors. Cassio, determined to perform the drunken scene with 
spirit, had imbibed a considerable portion of brandy, and was so 
intoxicated as to be unable to go through his part; he, however, 
refused to give up the character, swearing that he had pawned his 
shirt to pay for it, and would maintain it to the last. Desdemona 
was performed by a lady of great experience, as the bills truly 
stated; but her experience had been obtained by a life of sixty 
summers; she was very old, very tall, and very thin, a woman 
on whose faith a person more fastidious than Othello would have 
placed his life; not, however, with the assurance that she would 
resist temptation, but that she would never be tempted. Emilia 
was a lady possessing a rotund form and eight children; she was 
reported to be married, but there can be little doubt she would 
have been as affectionate a wife to her husaand, Iago, as to the 
good man at home. By such a company the tragedy was acted, 
and received with the loudest applause; though every one of the 
performers, with the exception of my scapegrace, would have 
been hooted off a public stage, eveu as supernumerary brigands. 

There is nothing to which man is so sensible as popular ap- 
plause; and my son, all strong-minded as he was, was weak 
enough to be delighted by the plaudits of the ignorant rabble to 
which he acted. expressed very warmly my indignation at his 
conduct; and, ina fortnight’s time, received a letter, saying, he 
had left town to join some “‘votaries of the histrionic art, preferring 
public approbation to private reproof. This is one of the effects 
of a practice calling louder for amendment than many that have 
received much attention. The theatrical and four-horsed stage 
are much alike: both, when driven by proper hands, are useful 
and agreeable vehicles ; ; but when the reins are taken by persons 
who should be passengers instead of directors, the most injurious 
consequences are likely to result from such an indiscretion, 

AN ANTI-THESPIAN. 








Meath. 


Death! how that single word sinks with a thrill 
Into the heart, turning the life blood chill. 

Tis asad thought—that form to day in bloom, 
To-morrow lying festering in the tomb ; 
The venom of the grave-worm on the brow, 
That seem’d so fair and furrowless but now. 
That king’s before whom millions tremble, must 

Rot like theit meanest myrmidoms to dust. 

"Tis said the soul lives on—it may—it may— 
Ye still we shudder at the frame’s decay : 

We see—we feel—we know that we must die, 
We can bat hope for immortality. EZZELIN. 
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“Come, come, this is unmanly,” said the serjeant, tapping 
Stanley on the back, ‘ this is not ‘soldier-like! I know the pain 
of parting from those we love, and can feel with you; but do not 
give way to your sorrow before this senseless crowd. Your duty 
and mine will be a bar to your returning with your sweetheart; 1 
will, however, endeavour, as far as ] am able, to sweeten the last 
hour you can for some time pass together.” ‘These words roused 
Stanley from his stupor; and, on looking round, finding himself 
the object of the gaze of an idle mob, he rose from his seat, and, 
forcing a look of composure, entered the house, accompanied by 
Emily and his comrades ; Mildmay sullenly following, and sul- 
kilv seating himself in the same room with the party. No words 
were exchanged for some moments; the silence that prevailed 
heing disturbed only by the sound of the bowl, as the soldiers 
passed it along the oaken table. Stanley at length said, ‘* Ser- 
jeant, L know too well the step I have taken cannot be retraced, 
aud am, therefore, resigned to my lot. I have, however, a bain 
to ask, which the sentiments you so lately expressed, induce me 
to believe you will not refuse. This young woman at my side is 
dear to me—very dear; when we part to night we may never meet 
again. Ihave much to say, but I cannot speak to her in the 
presence of these people.” <‘* I understand your wish, and it 
shall be gratified; this window commands a view of the garden 
yonder, where you may converse without the danger of being 
overheard, your actions too will not be more closely watched than 
is necessary to prevent you from taking advantage of your partial 
liberty; not that I consider you base enough to dis so, but caution 
is part of a soldier’s duty.” ‘* [thank you from my soul,” cried 
Stanley, as he left the room with Emily. Mildmay, who followed 
them out with his eyes only, and found his hopes were at an end, 
vented his spleen by poking furiously the fire, placing his elbows 
on his knees, his face on his hands, and maintaining a gloomy 
silence for the rest of the evening. 

Often did Stanley essay to speak to his companion, as they 
paced together the walk of the little garden, and as oiten the 
words died upon his lips; at length he ‘uttered faintly, ‘* Emily, 
this is a dreadful day—would that I had never seen it.” She re- 
plied by pressing his hand, and bursting into tears. ‘¢ "Tis not 
for myself 1 grieve,” continued be, “ but my parents-—my poor 
childless parents—what agony will be theirs, when they learn what 
has occurred; how much must they condemn my intemperance— 
my madness.” ‘* No,” answered Emily, ne they will lament you, 
and condemn me; they will consider, and justly consider me the 
cause of their misery: but 1 can bear their reproaches, for nothing 
can render me more wretched than Tam. All my hopes ot hap- 
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piness in this world are gone for ever. You may still have some 
remains of your love for me in your bosom, but the many hard- 
ships you must endure will continually bring me before you as 
their author; you will find too, in other lands, many more beau- 
tiful, and worthy of your love, than poor absent Emily. Y ou 
will soon forget me, I know you will.” ‘* Only in my grave,” 

replied Stanley, and that may be already prepared: but let me 
hope for better things; I will believe I shall return and find you 
faithful, that you bave supplied to my parents the place of their 
absent son, by acting to them as a daug hter. Yes, i will hope 
your hand will still be reserved for mine, and that we all may yet 
be happy.” ‘‘ On you alone shall it ever be bestowed,” replied 
Emily; and during your absence my hours shall be passed in 
performing actions that I believe will tend to your happiness. 
it is now time to part, the moon has already risen high, and I 
must return to the village, a place that I little thought would ever 
appear to me desolate and wretched. Farewell, farewell.” 
Edward pressed her to his heart, and, for the first time, found 
the kiss he imprinted on her lips, conciuadl with a murmur of 
pleasure, and returned to him with a sigh. In the fullness of his 
joy, he thought that moment of extatic bliss worthy the price of 
years of misery; and all his cares were forgotten, as he gave with 
a smile Emily to Mildmay’s charge, and received the ‘unwilling 
hand of his rival, in token of mutual friendship and forgiveness. 

Stanley passed that night at the inn; the next morning ‘marched 
to head-quarters ; and another week found him, instead of working 
in the quiet fields of his own country, rushing in the ranks of war 
upon an Opposing enemy in a foreign clime. 

It would be tedious, and unnecessary to my story, to relate 
the different dangers of Stanley abroad, or the anxieties of his 
friends at home. He received from them several letters; the 
first few couched in terms of regret at his sudden departure ; 
others, of a later date, expressive of his parents’ resignation to 
his new mode of life, and congratulating him on the successes he 
informed them had attended him. Two months had, however, 
elapsed, and Stanley had received no news, and he waited every 
arrival of letters with the utmost anxiety. The day at length 
dawned that brought a pacquet to the army, and Stanley was 
in sig in bis tent with a letter from home. He easily guessed 
by whom the enclosure it contained was written: quitting, there- 
fore, his companions, he opened in private the paper from which 
he expected to derive the most inteuse happiness, and found it 
contained a note trom Emily in the following words. 


‘ [ know, my dearest Edward, that the letter in which this Is 
enclosed, will inform you of my long illness, from which I tear 
that they will tell you [ cannot recover. They have never, it is 
true, told me I shall die; but I can easily discover by their actions 
and melancholy looks, ‘that they they think I shall. When the 
doctor visits me, he is silent in my presence ; and often, when my 
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mother returns from the room where she taiks to him about me, 
I can perceive she bas been weeping. A few days ago, when I 
found her gazing sadiy upon me, I said, ‘ Mother, 1 shall soon 
be well.’ She turned away her head, and i saw the large tears 
fall upen her apron. Then 1 could not help crying too; not be- 
cause I feared to die, but that she was unhappy. Lhope and think 
I shall live; I believe when [ die I shall go to heaven, but (and 
I hope it is not wicked in me) I would rather live on earth with 
you, than dwell in heaven without you. Your father called to 
day at the cottage, and saying he was about to write, bid me send 
you a few lines. I, therefore, beg you not to be depressed by 
the account you will receive of my ‘health, as something tells me 
I shall soon be well, and that we shall meet again, if you do not 
fall in battle, which ev ery night I pray to God you may not do. 
1 can write no more, as a sudden faintness has come over me, and 
1 am still very weak. EmMity BuRNert.” 


Stanley’s heart sunk within him as he read, and with the greatest 
agitation he hurriedly perused the following from his father, in 
w hich the above was enclosed. 


«« My dear son—I have delayed writing to you, in the hope that 
in a few weeks I should have been able to send you better news 
than that which this brings. Emily Burnett, on the uight of her 
return from the fair, that caused us all so much sorrow, caught a 
violent cold, but the state of her mind for some days after you 
left, prevented her from paying it any attention : it became worse, 
and ended in a lingering illness that has brought on a consumption. 
She does not know she is in danger; but the doctor says there 
are no hopes, and we must be prepared for the worst. I know 
this will affect you sadly, but let me entreat you to bear it as 
becomes a man. I have found from experience”—Staaley threw 
the letter from him, and gave vent to his agony in the most pas- 
sionate expressions of grief. His feelings, however, will be best 
described in the answer he sent to England. 


‘‘ Whatachange have afew hours made. I am most wretched. 
Can it be possible that Emily—my beloved, my beautiful Emily — 
must die so soon; that | am doomed never more to see her— 
hear her—speak to her. I cannot believe it. But it is true. I 
remember, too, | was unkind to her in the last hour we were 
together. Oh! had I known it was the last! My first impulse 
on receiving the news, was to desert my post and hasten to 
England—but for what? To see her form once so animated, so 
lovely, a cold and livid corpse; to hear the damp earth fail 
rudely ou her collin, and see her shut from my eyes tor ever. I 
ain better where Lam. Every hope has leit me bat that of dying, 
and here it may be fulfilled. & once fanigiuits into the field and 
fought with valour, that T might shew her my liurels: [LT now ex- 
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pose myself to danger in the hope of meeting with destruction. 
In her tomb is buried every thing that could attach me to existence. 
What charms can | discover in ‘places where she is not? ’Tis 
death alone that is dear to me, for she is enveloped in its shroud. 
I would send her a last letter, but the thought of writing to the 
dead (amongst whom ere this she may be ranked) is dreadful. 
If she still live, kiss her colourless lips, and say that all my hopes 
of happiness are cen! ‘ered in her. ‘Tell her—what you will; but 
remain with her until she die, and be as kind to her as i would 
be were Ll able to watch over her. Heaven bless her. 
EDWARD STANLEY.” 


Another letter did not reach Stanley before the celebrated 
victory at Thoulouse caused a cessation of hostilities, and he 
returned to England with the British army. 

In a short time aiter the arrival of the soldiery, many were 
granted leave to pass a few days in the society of their relations, 
and among the number was Edward. The feelings with which he 
availed himself of the permission given him, differed widely from 
those of his comrades. They expected to behold the friends they 
loved, and to receive their endearments and congratulations; he 
knew or rather feared that the hand of death had desolated his 
domestic hearth, and that he was travelling to his home to join 
in lamentations and regrets. Every mile, however, that brought 
him nearer to his birth-place, removed some part of the burden 
of grief by which he was oppressed; he began to hope that 
Emily’s disorder might have been exaggerated, or have taken a 
favourable turn; he, at least, conseiad! himeelf with the reflection, 
that should it terminate fatally, he might be able to tend her in 
the last inoments of her lingering existence. It was ona beautiful 
summer’s evening that he arrived at the summit of the hill that 
commanded a view of his native village. His father’s cottage was 
at a short distance beyond it; and his heart beat high with joy as 
he beheld its windows glittering in the sun. In descending the 
hill he gradually lost sight of his paternal dwelling; but there were 
many others with peculiar charms for him, and these he with 
pleasure distinguished from those amongst which they stood. It 
being a sabbath evening upon which he entered his birth- -place, 
and the inhabitants for the most part at church, he met with no 
one to recognise or welcome him. ‘The village clock, however, 
told him the service would be soon concluded ; and being anxious 
to learn some news of his family before he joined it, he lingered 
in the church-yard until some friend could be found to give him 
the information he desired. While ruminating on his future 
prospects, his eye was attracted by a tomb-stone, that being 
newly erected, stood conspicuously among the weather blackened 
monuments around. He glanced at it almost unconsciously, but 
started back with horror on reading the following inscription :— 
‘To the memory of Emily Burnett, aged 19.” ** So soon! so 
svon!” he cried; ‘* but 1 dream,” and he passed his hand across 
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his eyes. Again he looked, and again he saw the senseless 
stone telling silently its dreadiul story. ‘‘ And have I come for 
this. To approach within a yard of all 1 love, and tind it sepa- 
rated from me by such a barrier; to know that it is now a nest of 
worms—a senseless mass of corruption. Oh, God! how have I 
deserved this; thou art unjust—thou art unjust. Was I spared 
in the slaughter, to be brought so near to the poor girl beneath me, 
and be mocked by yon callous stone above her? Is this the 
answer to all my fervent prayers. Why was she selected as a 
tenant for the tomb; surely she was more fitted for the world she 
beautified. Thou art unjust—thou art unjust.” As he repeated 
these words, the plaintive strains of the evening hymn sung within 
the church, and subdued by distance, seemed gently to reproach 
him for his impiety. He listened for a moment, and sitting 
calmly upon the grave, his grief was softened and he meited into 
tears. 

He did not long remain on this scene of sorrow, as he was now 
anxious to avoid the notice of the congregation, as it quitted the 
church. On arriving at his parents’ house, he was doomed to 
have his misery ag gravated by finding his mother confined to her 
bed, and his father lamenting his inability to pay the rent of his 
cottage, to obtain which the steward of the manor had threatened 
him with a distress. Stanley’s resources, however, enabled him 
to ease his father’s mind on that head; but although the dark 
cloud that hung over him was thus dispelled, he could see others 
rolling on towards him. He informed his son that the estate on 
which the cottage stood, had fallen, since he left it, into other 
hands, and that the person to whom it not belonged had raised 
considerably the rents of the houses upon it: unwilling still to 
quit the place where he had passed so many happy years, he en- 
deavoured to find the means of retaining it, but the illness of his 
wife, and his own infirmities, had prevented him trom accom- 
plishing his object. ‘* Had you, Edward,” said he, ‘* remained 
to assist me, all would have been well; but now”—* Cheer up, 
father,” cried Stanley ; ‘‘ Lam at length returned, and not I hope too 
late; I have acquitted myself with credit in the war, and I doubt 
not in representing my situation to the proper authorities I shall 
be allowed to pass the remainder of my life at home. He wrote 
his wishes to the commanding officer, and received for answer 
that Napoleon’s s reappearance in France rendered it imperative 
upon Stanley to join his regiment without delay. ‘* Never,” 
said Edward, ‘ as he perused the order; ‘‘ lam nocoward, but 
l have brought my unhappy father to poverty, and I will not, 
cannot leave him here to starve.” Stanley knew the consequences 
of desertion, and that he could not openly make any exertions for 
the support of his family; he, therefore, after many a mental 
struggle, resolved to maintain them by plunder, which resolution 
he carried into effect, and for some time without detection or 
suspicion. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Stay, 
Written on the night of the Union, by Thomas Moore. 


Oh, freland! my country! the hour 
Of thy pride and thy splendour hath past, 

And the chain that was spurned in thy moment of power 
Hangs heavy around thee at last. 


There are marks in the fate of each clime, 
There are turns in the fortunes of men; 
But the conflict of realms or changes of time, 

Can never restore thee again. 


Thou art chained to the wheels of the foe, 
By links which the world cannot sever ; 

With thy tyrants through storm and calm thou shalt go, 
And thy sentence is—‘* Bondage for ever !” 


Thou art doomed for the thankless to toil, 
Thou art left for the proud to disdain ; 

And the blood of thy sons and the wealth of thy soil 
Shall be wasted, and wasted in vain. 


Thy riches with taunts shall be taken, 
Thy valour with coldness repaid ; 

And of millions who see thee thus sunk and forsaken, 
No voice shall be raised in thy aid. 


In the nations thy place is made void ; 
Thou art lost in the list of the free ; 

Even realms by the plague and the earthquake destroyed, 
May revive—but no hope is for thee. 








On Comedy. 


We meet with nothing, in our researches into the human mind, 
tliat appears more surprising to us, than the inconsistencies which 
abound therein; when we behold a mind, created for the noblest 
purposes and capable of the most refined enjoyments, exerting it- 
self for the good of mankind in general, or its own expansion, it 
seems to us following its original intention; but when, instead 
of continually doing this, there exists in the same mind a taste 
for the grossest pleasures, and a capacity for the meanest gratifi- 
cations, it must excite the peculiar attention of every close ob- 
server. 

From these -inconsistencies in the constitution of the mind, 
arise actions which, while they are not actually vicious, are pro- 
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ductive of many offences to others, and are always unprofitable : 
if not hurtful to their actors themselves. ‘To their commission 
mankind, in a civilized state especially, are so prone as to re- 
quire some greater check than their own sense of propriety affords ; 
they are too trifling to be amenable to laws, and for the correction 
of them, a power has been applied, which, while it assumes 
neither the language nor station of reproof, represents them in 
such a manner as to render them disgusting to view, and despica- 
ble to reflection; this has been effected by ridicule. 

The close alliance of comedy to ridicule need only be noticed ; 
and as a further definition of it, it may be observed, that it is 
the province of comedy to exhibit the evil tend ency of follies, 
as of tragedy the fatality attendant upon undue passion. 

There is a great adv antage to be derived from a study of the 
ancient Greeks; we can trace many subjects from infancy, if not 
to perfection, to vigorous manhood. From the cart of Thespis, 
satires on the principal men and existing manners were uttered 
by buffoons bedaubed with wine lees ; when tragedy assumed a 
dramatic form, it was quickly followed by comedy, and real man- 
ners and actual events were represented on the stage with a free- 
dom and truth that was soon discovered to be inconvenient in a 
state quickly advancing to civilization, with its attendant dete- 
riorating effects : the representation of real names, and, finally, 
true incidents were forbidden the stage; and to these succeeded 
that species of comedy which has been designated as the new, 
and which as nearly approaches the comedies of the present day 
as ancient tragedies do the modern. The principal characteristic 
of the early Greek comedy is its licentiousness, which in the 
more elegaut production of the new style, was partly merged into 
attacks on the follies of the people in general, though not alto- 
gether abandoned. Private individuals, public characters, and 
even the state were attatched with equal freedom; and we are 
told that hud the Greeks attended to the advice of Aristophanes, 
it would have been better for their fame. Of these works we have 
few specimens remaining ; but what we have, make usregret more 
the void occasioned in liter: ature by the loss, than the actual beau- 
ties of the pieces themselves, on account of the licenciousness 
before alluded to. ; 

Remarks on the Roman comedy would, in a short essay like 
this, be superfluous: their follies were copies and imitations, and 
their dramas translations from the Grecian; Aristophanes and 
Menander are made free use of by Plautus and Terence, though 
their grossness is, perhaps, a little modified by the progress “of 
manners. 

After several ages occupied by the nations of Europe in emerg- 
ing trom the barbarity with which they had been overwhelmed, 
the mind was at libe rty to e enn itself upon subjects which had 
been entirely laid aside in the tempest of political agitation; and 
it had acquired a new force, from the nobility of sentiment, 
introduced by the northern nations. At the first opportunity ot 
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continued peace, literature burst from the clouds with which it 
was enveloped, enriched with Asiatic splendour and Gothic 
strength. The drama is always among the latest efforts of na- 
tional genius, and it at first was made use of by the ecclesiastics, 
who, trom their exclusive knowledge of the ancients, alone pos- 
anal it, in their mysteries, but sooa began to be enlivened with 
less moral subjects. Our own Shakspeare claims our first notice, 
as being not only the greatest, but among the first of our drama- 
tists. So completely does he disdain any rule of criticism, and 
so truly does he adhere to the workings of nature, that it is unfair 
to try him by the former, and unnecessary to expatiate on his 
fidelity to the latter. The follies and vices he exposes are not 
those of a peculiar people or ime, but to which human nature is 
always liable, and as such, will be true satires so long as man- 
hood shall possess their present constitution. Every seutiment 
he utters is such as the character he is writing would have uttered 
under such circumstances, and the creatures of his own creation 
act exactly as they must have done, had they ever existed. 

A century afterwards, and with all the additional advantages 
that a century of rapid improvement, in every branch of know- 
ledge, could afford, arose Moliere, the master of comedy; as yet 
unequalled i in his own peculiar style. With a mind that could 
divest vanity of its externals, and society of its artificiality, he 
drew his characters from the court and city, the town and coun- 
try; and by the strong contrast in which he placed them, pro- 
duces an unprecedented popularity. Yet Moliere is not a satirist 
of human nature, but of society 5 but such follies as must exist in 
every refined state of society. As acomic writer, he is decidedly 
superior to Shakspeare, but, as a philosopher, far inferior; and 
if he did not correct the vices of the court he dwelt in, he repre- 
sented them in a clear and evident manner, uncloaked by the 
garments of sophistical propriety with which they had been 
enveloped. He never attempts to delineate passion, or excite 
pity, he would, probably, have been unsuccessful had he done 
so. Perhaps no writer, in so difficult a branch of composition, 
had ever less faults and more truth, without violating the rules of 
Criticism. 

It is painful to turn to our own authors of the same period, and 
contemplate their loose wit, and gross language; and they cannot 
be excused, on account of the talent they possess, applied as it 
was, with such little discrimination, to the vilest purposes. 

The last century was prolific in good comic writers, and much 
might be written of the bold wit of Foote, the raciness of Farquhar, 
and the piquancy of Sheridan; with a host of others whose own 
works are too well known, and, indeed, form the truest testimony 
to merit in themselves. ‘There have been few comedies written 
in the present day, and the public, while they are continually 
complaining of the absence of comic talent, applaud to the echo, 
the five-act farces which disgrace our stage, and render it, instead 
of a mirror, true to nature, a picture of the grotesque characters 
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she occasionally produces, exaggerated, with the utmost pains, 
to produce laughter. 

Comedy must always be a popular amusement; two persons 
who would not, perhaps, weep at the same sentiment, would, 
generally, laugh at the same joke; it appeals more to the senses, 
and is attended with less trouble in the comprehension of it than 
tragedy, and, consequently, is more enjoyed by the multitude 
who seek in theatrical amusements nought but pleasure. In 
affording us a view of the foibies of others, it gratifies our own 
vanity, and such a recommendation is seldom unattended with 
success. 

The true object of comedy is, by rendering vice odious and 
folly ridiculous, to correct the foibles, and restrain the vicious 
inclinations of mankind, leaving it to themselves to follow in the 


paths of virtue, the many examples set before them. 
POLLIO. 








Stanszas. 


Militia: speoies amor est.—Ovip. 


Oh! it is sweet to hush the sigh, 
That trembles on the lip of beauty ! 
‘l'o wipe the dew that wets the eye 
Of her who pines *tween love and duty. 


Oh! it is sweet to soothe the heart, 

That throbbing swells with tender feeling ; 
To view the cheek, in dimples drest, 

Where languid sorrow’s tears are stealing. 


Ah! hapless woman may not tell 

She loves—though love each glance revealing ; 
iler heart may beat—her bosom swell— 

Her only hope is in concealing. 


And ’mid the weight of inward care, 

Her eye with chrystal light is beaming, 
The smile still seems to linger there, 

But sorrow’s flood within is streaming. 


So may be seen at eve’s last hour, 

When calm and bright the moon is shining, 
The lily’s spotless virgin flower 

In tears, its tender head declining. 


TANGENT. 
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HFudgiana. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. M—rr—y, the celebrated enterprizing bookseller, has 
caused a considerable sensation amongst naturalists, men of 
science, and all classes of literati, by announcing, from the pen 
of a most distinguished amateur naturalist, ‘“« A Treatise upon 
the value and importance of that, hitherto abhorred, insect, the 
Flea.” It is the intention of the author, to treat his subject in a 
strictly logical manner, by dividing his work into two branches. 
In the first part, he will minutely describe the properties and 
qualities of the skin, and give an estimate of its average value ; 
and, also, shew the various purposes to which it may be usefully 
applied. The second division will be appropriated to the intrinsic 
subject, by giving an elaborate account of the internal parts, and 
conformation of the insect; with a statement of the quantity of fat 
obtained from one upon dissection, con amore, and will (listen 
all ye fair ones) fully detail the method of obtaining a concentrated 
cosmetic oil, of the most rare virtues, and surpassing qualities, 
and which is likely to obtain for the author, the warmest thanks 
of the ** loveliest part of the creation.” 

The publication of this work is looked for with much interest 
by naturalists, and which, we feel certain, will be perused with 
considerable attention by the intelligent capitalist,—be purchased 
with avidity by every member of an enlightend commercial coun- 
try, as tending to open a fresh channel for the acquisition of 
wealth—to give a fresh impetus “ to the restless activity of man, 
—add to the resources and stability of the empire, and which may, 
at no distant period, by proper attention and liberal, but not 
speculative encouragement, become a permanent and most valua- 
ble article of commerce, and thus confirm the truth of the cele- 
brated line of Pope— 


“« What great events from trivial causes flow.”’ 


We thing a fair prospect now presents itself of shewing that the 
remark so often made upon a Sco/chman in derision, viz. ‘* that 
he would kill a flea for the sake of his hide and tallow,” will be- 
come, in every sense of the phrase, literally true. 

The work will be dedicated, by permission, to a Scotch noble- 
man. 

Expectation, which has been so ardently excited, and so long 
kept on the gui vive, for the publication of ‘* Spanish Honor and 
Patriotism,” in which Don Mignel was to have been pourtrayed 
as the hero, possessing, both in the most absolute perfection, is now 
postponed, sine die. 

Bibacity, or the Victim of Ardent Spirits and Heated Aftec- 
tions, will be published on Taursday next, it being the birth-day 
of Burnitt, so celebrated for his fostering care of the above genial 
virtues. Its announcement has produced a deep liquid sensation 
amongst the votaries of a certain god. 


? 
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CCihat ts Love. 


Sott as the tint of evening sky ; 

Sweet as the woodlark’s harmony ; 

Sharp as stern winter's icy fang ° 

Bitter as dying-sinner’s pang 

No joy so high, no sting so smart, 

Yet temper’d with celestial art: 

Once, as immortal bard’s have sung, 

Round Adam’s bower entrane’d it hung, 

Till loos’d by Eve its reign was o’er, 

And, like the dove, it turn’d no more; 
>ut wing'd its flight to realms above, 

And le ft a shadow’ y form calld love. 

Cio. 








Dramatic Censor. 


KING'S THEATRE. 


Truly, this establishment is in a flourishing condition, under 
the able and /iberal management of the Frenchman. We under- 
stand that he has gone to Paris, to bring some new singers to this 
country. We think it is time that he should fulfil the boasting 
promises which he made, previous to the commencement of the 
season, as to the excellent company, both in the operatic and 
ballet department, which he intended to mtroduce to the frequent- 
ers of the King’s Theatre. 

On Saturday night, one act of Il Conte Ory, was again mur- 
dered by Monticelli, Castel; ti, Deville, D’Angeli, and others, 
amidst most unequivocal disapprobation. I’ Messicani had been 
advertised, but was again put off, in consequence of more indis- 
positions: the se cond act of La Donna Del Lago followed, in 
which Mademoiselle Blasis appeared as Ellen. She is a pleasing 
singer, but is not competent to fill, adequately, the important 
character which, trom the deficiency of the company, she was 
called upon to attempt. Pisaroni’s delicious strains, in some de- 
gree, tended to put the audience in better humour. though they 
were, evidentiy, far from satistied at the medley that had been 
produced, by way of un evening’s entertainment. After four or 
five postponements, I Messicani was, at length, produced on 
Tuesday last. ‘The music consists of selections from the works 
of different composers; there is none of a particularly striking 
character, and it was received with apathy. 


ORATORIOS. 


Mr. Hawes having made a firm, and we are happy to say, 
successful resistance, to Mr. Colman’s singular demand, that the 
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language of Joseph should be submitted to his serutiny, that 
oratorio has been produced. ‘The compositions of Mehul are not 
well known in this country, though some of them are of a very 
splendid character. There are some passages in his Joseph which 
denote the mighty mind of the master. The overture is very fine, 
and some of the concerted pieces are grand in the extreme. The 
opening air, of Pure Jordan’s Stream, is one of great sweetness, 
and was sung by Braham, with his wonted taste. A romance, 
executed by Miss Love, beginning, ‘‘ When the Cheeks of my 
Father” pleased us particularly. The performance was good 
throughout, and gave complete satisfaction to the audience. 


DRURY LANE. 


An opera, called the Casket, was produced here on Tuesday, 
the 10th of March. The music is selected, by Mr. Rophino 
Lacey, from the works of Mozart, and with such a field a beau- 
tiful opera might reasonably have been anticipated ; but so little 
judgment has been evinced in the choice, that there is not more 
than one or two airs worth listening to. As for the piece itself, 
it is one of the dullest we have seen for some time; and we have 
seen some that have been insufferably stupid. The plot of the 
Casket is made up partly of a French vaudeville, and partly of 
something else. As well as we can remember it ran thus:—A 
Count Blomberg has two daughters, one of whom, Emmeline, it 
appears, has lately been upset in a carriage, and thrown (bya 
piece of stage mechanism we cannot exactly comprehend) under 
the coach-horse. A youth, called Ludolph, who happens to be 
passing at the time, extracts the young lady from her perilous 
situation, and restores her unsmashed to her relations. A dray- 
man would have done this; but the whole family of tie Blom- 
bergs are, nevertheless, seized with a fit of gratitude, and 
Emmeline herself falls in love with the young gentleman. This 
Ludolph, it appears, is possessed of immense wealth, half of 
which he has converted into a casket of Jewels; this, whilst he 
goes to the house of Count Blomberg, he entrusts to the care of 
the court jeweller, who refuses to restore it on demand. Ludolph 
repairs to the Grand Duke, but in his way he contrives to sing a 
scena uninterrupted by the street-keeper. His property is given 
back—the jeweller is commited—and the servants of the Grand 
Duke enter, and wind up the picce with a chorus. There is some 
precious trash, by way of underplot, which we really cannot 
commit to paper. Braham sustained the part of Ludolph, and 
sang well, but to no purpose. Miss Betts made her first appear- 
ance at this theatre, as Emmeline; and we must do her the 
justice to say, that she acquitted herself very successfully. The 
piece was damned. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


On Saturday, the 7th of March, an Opera, called the Maid of 
Judah, was produced at this theatre, with complete success. 
The subject, though admirably adapted for the purposes of the 
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dramatist, was, on this o¢casion, injudiciously chosen, inasmuch 
as it has lost its novelty, and, consequently, its interest. 

The music, by Rossini. was not, as had been stated in the 
bills, new to this county, but consisted of a selection from some 
of the most popular ‘of that composers prodactions., ‘The overture, 
and several pieces introduced in the course of the opera, were 
from Semerimide; and there were several airs and concerted 
pieces, trom La Gazza Ladra, Pietro L’Eremita, and Tancredi. 
Miss Paton appeared as Rebecca, the only female character. 
Her singing was, as it always is, brilliant and beautiful; and 
her acting was spirited in an unusual degree. Egerton, as Isaac, 
the jew of York, astonished us by the energy and feeling which 
he threw into his performance. Of Wood, who attempted the 
part of Ivanhoe, we shall say nothing further than that he did 
not succeed in altering the opinion we have so frequently ex- 
pressed on his abilities. He was more than once, unequivocally, 
hissed by the pit and boxes, though he had, evidently, some 
staunch friends in the one shilling gallery: by the bye, an officer 
ought to be in attendancc, to keep their godships in order ‘T'wo 
or three of the most uproarious succeeded in an endeavour to en- 
core one of Wood’s songs, about woman’s cause. to the great 
annoyance of the audience. H. Phillips sustained the part of 
Cedric, and gave due effect to his share of the music. Ward 
personated Brian de Bois Gilbert with judgment; his dress, we 
thought, particular appropriate, The comic portion of the play 
was divided between Keeley, Farley, and Bartley, and they all 
successfully exerted themselves. 

On Monday, the 9th of March, Mr. Pemberton made his 
second appearance in London, as Shylock, in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice. His performance of the part, tended to strengthen the favour- 
able impression we previously entertained of his abilities, which 
fully qualify him to fill the station, if not of a first, at least, ofa 
second-rate tragedian. The scene most calculated to try the 
talent of the actor, is that wherein the jew hears of the extrava- 
gance of his daughter, and the misfortunes of Antonio. The 
passions here, necessary to be expressed, are so various, and the 
transitions from one to another, so sudden, that .it requires con- 
siderable skill in in the performer, even to acquit himself with 
respectability. This was Mr. Pembertou’s best scene; and say- 
ing this is, perhaps, the highest praise that can be awarded him. 
His defects are chiefly physical, his voice is not agreeable, and 
his face is not capable of strong expression. His imitation of 
Kean, which we have before mentioned, is, we fear, confirmed 
into a habit, which he will find great difficulty in overcoming. 
He was received, throughout, with unmingled approbation, and, 
ou his final exit, the applause was loud and long continued. 
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